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ROCKAWAY  AVENUE  AND  FULTON  STREET 

Brooklyn’s  Smartest  Resort 

Matchless  Decorations  and  Appointments ;  Spacious  Dining 
Room  and  Dance  Floor ;  Superior  Cuisine  and  Service 
A  MUSICAL  DELIGHT 

“A  REVUE  OF  REVUES” 

Presented  Each  Evening 

WONDERFUL  MUSIC  AND  DANCING 

Our  Beautiful  Ball  Room  Can  Be  Booked  for  Balls,  Banquets  and 
Social  Affairs 

Our  Grill  Room  Is  a  Delightful  Place  to  Hold  a  Banquet  or  Beefsteak 
Parties.  Here  We  Can  Accommodate  Parties  Ranging  from  Ten  to 
250  Persons 
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Christian’s  Permanent  Wave  is  the  most  up-to- 
|  date.  Guaranteed  six  months. 

The  Christian  Ideal  Transformation  cannot  be 
|  detected. 

Our  scalp  treatment  is  a  sure  cure  for  oily,  dry 
|  or  falling  hair.  | 

Hairdyeing  done  by  powdered  process  abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  Price  by  box,  $1.50. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“First,  define  your  terms/’  said  Voltaire,  who  knew  from  experience  that 
a  discuss'on  in  which  persons  referred  to  the  same  thing  by  different  names 
never  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  this  same  reason  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  uncertain  application  of  politics  with 
the  hope  of  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  of  politics,  unless  the 
object  to  be  achieved,  and  the  available  means  and  methods  of  achieving  it, 
as  well  as  the  principles  underlying  them,  are  first  defined. 

To  define  the  object  of  politics  and  the  methods  and  processes  by  which 
the  object  is  achieved  is  the  goal  sought  in  publishing  this  book. 

The  viewpoint  from  which  the  aiticles  were  written  is  entirely  non¬ 
partisan,  and  they  are  equally  applicable  to  all  parties.  The  basic  structure 
of  government  remains  the  same  without  regard  to  the  angle  from  which 
it  is  approached  or  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  Partisan  politics  defines 
the  angle  considered  the  best  approach,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which  the 
structure  is  applied,  and  its  interior  furnishing. 

Epoch  making  changes  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor  are  followed,  in 
a  natural  sequence  of  progress,  by  a  rennaissance  of  interest  in  all  matters 
affected  by  the  changes.  The  ultimate  effect  is  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  the  adjustment  of  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  number  of  defects. 

New  voters  and  old  will  shortly  be  caked  upon  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  adjustment  to  follow  the  advent  of  the  women  voters  into 
the  field  of  politics  in  New  York  State.  These  articles  give  a  survey  of  the 
field  which  the  new  voters  enter.  The  highways  are  charted,  but  the  course  to 
be  traveled  by  the  individual  voter  is  a  matter  for  individual  choice.  This 
survey  will  make  the  selection  of  a  course  easier. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  New  York  City  and  Long  Island, 
but  as  all  phases  of  the  subject  not  individual  to  New  York  City  apply  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  scope  of  the  artic’es  is  not  limited  to  the 
localities  mentioned.  The  articles  are  reasonably  comprehensive  and  complete. 


WILLIS  E.  STAFFORD  &  SON 

SUCCESSORS  TO  J.  M.  HOPPER 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 

Established  1856  at  45  Court  Street,  cor.  Joralemon  Street 

Now  at 

120-122  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Borough  of  Brooklyn  NEW  YORK 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION— CITY  OR  COUNTRY 
Telephones:  Main  180-4898;  Residence,  Kenmore  253 

Coaches  and  Camp  Chairs  to  Hire  Automobile  Service 
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The 

Greater  New  York 
Savings  Bank 

498  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Cor.  12th  St. 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

ORGANIZED  1897 

Open  daily  (except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays)  from  9  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M., 
and  on  Monday  evenings  from  6  to  9  o’clock.  Closes  at  12  M.  Saturdays. 
Deposits  received,  from  $1  to  $3,000. 

All  deposits  made  on  or  before  the  tenth  business  days  of  January  and 
July,  and  the  third  business  days  of  April  and  October,  will  draw  interest 
from  the  first  of  these  months. 

One  Dollar  Will  Open  an  Account 

Interest  is  allowed  on  all  sums  from  $5  to  $3,000  and  is  credited  to  the 
depositor’s  account  in  January  and  July  of  each  year,  and  if  not  withdrawn 
will  also  draw  interest  from  the  first  of  these  months,  just  the  same  as  the 
principal.  You  are  thus  receiving  compound  interest  on  all  your  money. 

OFFICERS 

Charles  J.  Obermayer . President  Win.  K.  Cleverley.  .  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Alexander  G.  Calder ..First  Vice-Pres.  William  Obermayer  . Secretary 

Charles  Ruston . Counsel 


Thirty-five  Greenhouses 


Horticulturist  734  Fifth  Avenue 


BR  ANCHES  j 


Fort  Hamilton  Parkway 

Telephones:  27  SOUTH— 2410  FLATBUSH 

Gravesend  Ave.  &  291-313  24th  St. 

Plots  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  Improved  and  Cared  for 

Palms,  Vines  and  Fresh  Flowers 

Supplied  and  Artistically  Arranged  for  Weddings  at  Reasonable  Rates. 
Floral  Decorations  for  All  Occasions. 


Plants  and  Flowers  Delivered  Anywhere 
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FRAMEWORK  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Paying-  taxes  is  the  part  which  cit¬ 
izens  play  in  the  maintenance  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  voting  is  the  part  they 
play  in  the  administration  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Goverment  itself  is  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  community  affairs  of  all 
citizens,  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  all  of  their  private 
and  personal  interests.  Voting,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  direct  and  active  part  which 
the  individual  citizen  takes  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  part. 

The  Nation  is  made  up  of  a  family 
of  States,  each  of  which  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  commonwealth  maintaining  its 
own  identity  and  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action  within  the  constitu¬ 
tional  limits  adopted  by  all  States  for 
their  own  best  interests.  Each  State 
is  composed  of  a  family  of  counties, 
each  county  being  a  subdivision  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  localized  self- 
government.-  The  county  bears  the 
same  divisional  relationship  to  the 
State  as  the  State  bears  to  the  Nation. 
Each  county  is  composed  of  a  family 
of  towns.  The  town  is  the  smallest 
subdivision  of  the  county  and  the  State 
erected  for  self-government,  and  is 
the  governmental  unit  coming  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  citizens  outside 
of  cities  and  villages.  The  town  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  the  county 
as  the  county  bears  to  the  State  and 
the  State  bears  to  the  Nation.  As  the 
simple  government  of  a  town  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  all  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  where  there  is  a  great  density 
of  population,  the  State  erects  and 
charters  special  municipalities  or  cor¬ 
porations  called  villages  and  cities. 
The  charters  granted  to  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  designed  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  caused  by  local  conditions 
necessitating  a  special  governmental 
unit.  It  is  evident  that  the  charter 
for  a  city  like  Glen  Cove  must  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  City  of  New 
York  with  its  5,000,000  inhabitants. 

Villages,  towns  and  the  boroughs  in 
New  York  City  are  further  subdivid¬ 
ed,  but  these  smaller  subdivisions  are 
not  erected  as  units  for  direct  local 
government.  These  smallest  subdi¬ 
visions  are  election  districts.  Beyond 
this  the  unit  becomes  the  family  and 
the  individual. 

Each  unit  of  government  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  legislative  body  and  execu¬ 
tive  officials  elected  by  the  citizens  of 


the  unit.  Others  taking  part  in  the 
work  of  government  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  elected  officials  under  cer¬ 
tain  restrictions. 

The  principal  executive  officer  and 
legislative  bodies  of  the  various  units 
are:  Villages— President  of  Board  of 
Trustees.  Cities — Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Towns — Supervisor  and 
Town  Board.  County — Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  State — 
Governor  and  State  Legislature,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Assembly  and  Senate. 
Nation — President  and  Congress,  con¬ 
sisting  of  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate. 


THE  NATION 

The  Nation  is  the  union  of  all  States 
and  Territories  under  a  Constitution. 

This  Constitution  is  the  foundation 
and  framework  of  our  entire  system 
of  government,  and  outlines  the 
rights  and  powers  of  States  and  citi¬ 
zens  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  it  does  not  abridge  the 
right  of  States  to  govern  themselves 
in  any  manner  not  contrary  to  its 
provisions. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  a  Congress  composed  of  two 
Houses — the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  The  President  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  ten  members, 
who  are  also  heads  of  various  depart¬ 
ments  or  bureaus  of  the  Government. . 

The  part  which  the  ordinary  citi¬ 
zen  plays  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  .Federal  Government  is 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
President  and  Vice  President.  The 
citizen  votes  directly  for  the  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  his 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President 
is  indirect. 

The  President  and  Vice  President 
are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  Elec¬ 
toral  College.  The  Electoral  College 
consists  of  a  certain  number  of  elec¬ 
tors  from  each  State  in  the  Union. 
These  electors  are  voted  for  at  the 
general  election  held  every  four  years, 
known  as  a  Presidential  election. 
Each  party  in  the  State  nominates  as 
many  Presidential  electors  as  the 
State  has  members  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  After  these  Presidential 
electors  have  been  chosen  they  meet 
in  their  own  State  and  the  electors 
cast  a  ballot  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  forward  to  Washing¬ 
ton  a  sealed  announcement  of  the  re- 
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suit  of  their  vote.  These  are  opened 
by  the  presiding-  officer  of  the  Senate  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  candidates 
receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  are 
declared  elected. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  or  Con¬ 
gressmen  as  the  latter  are  more  com¬ 
monly  called,  compose  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Two  Senators  are  elected  in  each 
State  by  the  voters  in  the  State  at 
large.  Their  term  is  six  years,  and 
they  are  usually  elected  at  intervals  of 
three  years  each. 

The  number  of  Congressmen  elected 
in  each  State  varies.  The  number 
depends  upon  the  population  of  the 
State.  The  apportionment  is  based 
upon  a  census  taken  all  over  the 
country  once  every  ten  years.  Con¬ 
gress,  or  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  now  consists  of  435  members, 
and  the  ratio  of  representation  is  one 
Congressman  for  each  200,000  of  pop¬ 
ulation.  Each  state  is  divided  into 
districts  containing  approximately 
200,000  persons,  and  each  such  district 
is  known  as  a  Congressional  District, 
and  each  may  send  one  member  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  Con¬ 
gressman  serves  for  a  term  of  two 
years. 

The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  ten 
members  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  Each  one  of  these  Cabinet 
members  is  in  direct  executive 
charge  of  a  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  advisers  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Cabinet  members  are  eligible  to 
the  Presidency,  should  a  vacancy  oc¬ 
cur  both  in  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency.  The  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  in  the  order  of  the  successsion  to 
the  Presidency  are: 

•  Secretary  of  State, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Attorney  General, 

Postmaster  General, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Secretary  of  Rabor. 

All  other  Federal  officials  except 
President,  Vice  President,  Senators 
and  Representatives,  are  appointed 
either  by  the  President  or  other  of- 
cial.  This  includes  officials  ranging 
from  those  in  the  exalted  position  of 
members  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  who  are  appointed  for 
life,  to  many  in  the  Government  serv¬ 
ice  whose  terms  often  expire  as  soon  as 
the  Administration  changes.  There  are 
thousands  of  Federal  officials  in  both 
important  and  minor  positions  who  are 
appointed  under  Civil  Service  rules, 
and  whose  tenure  of  office  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  fluctuations  in  the  politics 
of  the  Administration, 


THE  STATE 

State  affairs  are  regulated  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  Assembly 
and  Senate,  and  administered  by  the 
Governor,  in  whom  the  executive  power 
is  lodged.  Many  other  officers  are  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  administration  of  the  State’s 
business,  and  still  others  are  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor,  other  officials, 
and  under  the  Civil  Service. 

The  principal  State  officials  are  elect¬ 
ed  and  are  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor,  Secretary  of  State,  Controller, 
Treasurer,  Attorney  General,  State  En¬ 
gineer  and  Surveyor,  Assemblymen  and 
Senators,  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Regular  State  elections  at  which 
these  officials  are  voted  for  are  always 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  The  terms  of 
office  and  the  duties  of  these  officers  are: 

Governor — Elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  a  resident  of  the  State  for 
five  years  preceding  his  election.  He 
recommends  legislation  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
has  the  power  of  vetoing  any  of  their 
legislative  acts,  although  bills  can  be 
passed  and  made  laws  over  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  veto.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year.  He  is  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  State. 

Lieutenant  Governor — Presides  over 
the  State  Senate,  in  which  he  has  no 
vote  unless  required  to  break  a  dead¬ 
lock,  or  on  a  tie  vote.  It  is  an  office 
that  is  a  sort  of-  reserve  against  a 
vacancy  in  the  Governor’s  chair. 
Term — two  years. 

Secretary  of  State — Keeper  of  the 
State’s  archives.  The  ramifications  of 
this  office  are  numerous,  and  the 
duties  of  the  holder  of  the  office  are 
of  a  variegated  character.  Keeps  all 
State  records,  has  charge  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  them,  issues  State  licenses 
and  does  many  other  things.  Term — 
two  years. 

State  Treasurer — Is  custodian  of  all 
State  moneys.  Receives  all  moneys 
raised  by  taxes,  licenses,  or  other 
sources  of  State  income.  Term — two 
years. 

State  Controller — Handles  all  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  State,  collects  taxes,  and 
audits  all  charges  against  the  State. 
Term — two  years. 

Attorney  General  —  Prosecutes  all 
cases  in  which  the  State  is  interested, 
and  defends  the  State  in  all  actions 
brought  against  it.  Term— two  years. 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor — Must 
be  a  practical  engineer.  Has  charge 
of  all  engineering  work  in  the  State, 
except  highways,  which  is  in  charge  of 
a  Highway  Commissioner.  Term — 
two  years. 

These  officials  are  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  entire  State,  at  State 
elections  held  in  even  numbered  years. 
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The  .Senate  is  composed  of  fifty 
members,  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years  at  the  elections  held  in  even 
numbered  years.  The  State  is  divided 
into  Senatorial  districts  and  one  Sen¬ 
ator  is  elected  by  the  voters  in  each 
district.  The  voters  in  any  one  Sen¬ 
atorial  district  vote  only  for  the  can 
didate  for  Senator  in  their  own  dis¬ 
trict,  and  do  not  vote  for  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Senator  in  any  other  dis¬ 
trict.  Each  Senatorial  district  com¬ 
prises  approximately  one-fiftieth  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  exclud¬ 
ing  aliens. 

The  Assembly  is  composed  of  150 
members,  elected  annually  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  Each  Assembly  district 
comprises  approximately  one  one-hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftieth  of  the  population  of 
the  State,  excluding  aliens.  Assembly- 
men  are  elected  by  the  voters  in  their 
own  district  and  no  others. 

The  New  York  State  Judiciary  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion.  All  members  of  the  judiciary  are 
elected.  The  judiciary  is  made  up  as 
follows: 

Court  of  Appeals — Consists  of  a  chief 
judge  and  six  associate  judges.  All  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years, 
and  by  the  voters  in  the  State  at  large. 

Supreme  Court — Consists  of  102  jus¬ 
tices.  The  State  is  divided  into  nine 
judicial  districts,  and  the  justices  of 
each  district  are  elected  by  the  voters 
of  only  their  district.  Their  term  of 
office  is  fourteen  years.  There  are 
thirty-three  justices  in  the  First  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  includes  New  York  County, 
and  twenty-three  in  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  includes  Kings,  Queens, 
Nassau,  Suffolk  and  Richmond  counties. 

Appellate  Division — Consists  of  twen¬ 
ty-two  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
appointed  to  the  Appellate  Division  by 
the  Governor.  The  State  is  divided 
into  four  Appellate  divisions.  The 
First  includes  New  York  County  and 
has  eight  justices,  and  all  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  is  included  'in  the  Second  Dis¬ 
trict,  which  has  five  justices. 

Some  important  State  officials  are 
not  elected  by  the  people.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate..  The  more  important  of  these 
with  their  terms  of  office  are  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Work,  term  coinci¬ 
dent  with  that  of  the  Governor;  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Prisons,  five  years; 
Civil  Service  Commission  (three),  six 
years;  Conservation  Commission,  six 
years;  State  Superintendent  of  Elec-, 
tions,  four  years;  Commissioner  of  Ex¬ 
cise,  five  years;  Commissioner  of  Char¬ 
ities,  five  years;  Commissioner  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  six  years;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  six  years;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Highways,  five  years; 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  three 
years;  Industrial  Commission  (five), 
six  years;  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sions*  (two  of  five  members  each), 
five  years;  State  Tax  Commission, 


(three),  three  years,  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Banks,  three  years. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ordinarily  a  city  is  an  administra¬ 
tion  or  governmental  unit  embracing 
an  area  which  is  a  smaller  or  larger 
fraction  of  a  town.  The  great  bulk  of 
New  York  City  in  area  and  its  great 
density  of  population  bring  about  an 
unusual  condition,  for  New  York  City 
includes  five  whole  counties.  There  are 
as  many  counties  in  New  York  City 
as  there  are  in  the  whole  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  more  than  there  are 
in  the  whole  State  of  Delaware,  these 
States  having  five  and  three  counties, 
respectively. 

New  York  City,  therefore,  is  much 
like  a  State  in  itself,  but  with  a  city 
government.  One  result  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  the  abolition  of  all  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  except  such  as  is  required  by 
the  State  Constitution. 

New  York  City  is  divided  into  five 
boroughs,  which  are  practically  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  counties.  Borough  and 
county  affairs  are  administered  by 
borough  and  county  officials,  but  there 
are  no  borough  or  county  legislative 
bodies.  All  legislative  powers  are  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  central  legislative  body — 
the  Board  of  Aldermen.  All  officers  of 
counties  within  the  city,  while  main¬ 
taining  their  identity  as  county  officers, 
are  paid  by  the  city  and  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice  are  really  city  officials. 

The  executive  power  in  a  city  is 
vested  in  the  Mayor  and  presidents 
of  all  the  boroughs.  They,  with  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Controller,  comprise  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  city 
government  is  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
There  are  seventy-three  Aldermen. 

Practically  all  the  heads  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  departments  of  the  city 
government  are  appointed  by  the  May¬ 
or  and  borough  administrative  officers 
by  the  Borough  Presidents. 

The  elective  officers,  their  terms  and 
duties  are: 

Mayor— Term,  four  years.  He  holds 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  city 
as  the  Governor  does  to  the  State.  Is 
administrator  of  all  branches  of  the 
city  government,  and  shares  executive 
power  over  boroughs  with  the  Bor¬ 
ough  Presidents.  He  is  elected  by  the 
city  at  large. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
— Is  elected  by  the  city  at  large  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Presides  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  is  chairman  of  all  committees.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  In  case  of  absence, 
illness  or  death  of  the  Mayor,  he  takes 
over  the  duties  of  that  position. 

Controller — Is  elected  by  the  city  at 
large  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Has 
charge  of  all  city  accounts,  and  is  head 
of  the  Department  of  Finance,  which 
includes  the  six  fiscal  bureaus  of  the 
city. 
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Borough  Presidents — Are  elected  for 
a  term  of  four  years  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Mayor.  They  are  not  elected  by 
the  city  at  large,  but  are  voted  for 
only  in  the  borough  which  they  repre¬ 
sent.  They  direct  all  purely  local  mat¬ 
ters  within  their  boroughs  and  repre¬ 
sent  their  boroughs  on  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  and 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

Aldermen — One  Alderman  is  elected 
biennally  from  each  Aldermanic  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  city.  Voters  in  a  given 
Aldermanic  district  vote  for  the  can¬ 
didates  for  Alderman  in  their  district 
only,  and  do  not  vote  on  the  candidates 
in  other  districts.  It  is  their  duty  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  their  dis¬ 
tricts  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
as  well  as  the  general  good  of  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

The  budget  maxing  power  and 
franchise  granting  power  of  the  city  are 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  This  board  is  composed 
of  the  Mayor,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  Controller  and  all 
Borough  Presidents.  This  board  makes 
up  the  budget  of  expenditures  of  the 
city  for  the  ensuing  year,  estimating, 
as  its  name  indicates,  the  necessary 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  every 
department  of  the  city  and  super¬ 
vising  the  maintenance  of  funds  for 
which  the  money  was  appropriated  and 
raised. 

All  members  of  this  board  have  not 
the  same  voting  power.  The  number 
of  votes  which  the  different  members 
have  are:  Mayor,  3;  Controller,  3; 
President  of  Board  of  Aldermen,  3; 
Borough  President,  Manhattan,  2; 
Borough  President,  Brooklyn,  2;  Bor¬ 
ough  President,  Bronx,  1;  Borough 
President,  Queens,  1;  Borough  Pres¬ 
ident,  Richmond,  1. 

Budgets  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
which  may  decrease  any  item  unless 
such  decrease  is  vetoed  by  the  Mayor, 
but  in  such  case  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  can  pass  the  increase  by  an  af¬ 
firmative  vote  of  three-quarters  of  its 
members.  The  New  York  City  budget 
last  year  was  approximately  $200,000,- 
000,  while  that  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  was  $1,000,000,000. 

Practically  all  department  heads  are 
appointive.  Most  of  the  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Mayor. 

Among  the  heads  of  departments 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  are  Police 
Commissioner,  Fire  Commissioner,  City 
Chamberlain,  Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning,  Corporation  Counsel,  Ten¬ 
ement  House  Commissioner,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Plant  and  Structures,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  Commissioner  of 
Charities,  Commissioner  of  Water 
Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Correction,  Commissioner  of 
Docks  and  Ferries,  Members  Board  of 
Education  (seven). 

City  Clerks  are  appointed  by  the 


Board  of  Aldermen  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  Deputy  city  clerks,  one  for 
each  borough,  are  appointed  in  the 
same  manner  for  a  like  term. 

The  City  Controller  has  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  heads  of  all  bureaus  in  the 
Department  of  Finance,  except  Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Borough  and  County  Organization* 

There  are  no  borough  or  county  leg¬ 
islative  bodies  within  the  City  of  New 
York,  but  a  borough  president  is  elect¬ 
ed  in  each  borough.  He  maintains  a 
staff  organization.  Certain  county  offi¬ 
cers  are  also  elected. 

Borough  presidents  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  street  paving  and  repair, 
guttering,  curbing,  grading,  and  all 
street  and  highway  matters  within 
their  respective  boroughs,  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  buildings  other 
than  those  maintained  by  certain  city 
departments,  and  jurisdiction  over  all 
public  improvements. 

To  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  a  Borough  President  has  the 
power  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  and  a  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Highways,  and  in 
turn  all  three  officials  have  their  staffs 
of  deputies,  assistant  engineers,  in¬ 
spectors,  secretaries,  clerks,  etc. 

The  county  organization  maintained 
in  the  county  in  the  city  consists  of 
the  following  officers  and  their  staffs — 
County  Judges,  Surrogate,  Sheriff,  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney,  County  Clerk,  County 
Register,  as  well  as  Public  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Commissioner  of  Jurors  and 
Commissioner  of  Records. 

County  judges  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years  each.  Surrogate  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Sheriff, 
District  Attorney,  County  Clerk  and 
Register  in  counties  in  New  York  City 
are  elected  for  terms  of  two  to  four 
years,  varying  slightly  in  each  county. 
Public  Administrator,  Commissioner 
of  Jurors  and  Commissioner  of  Rec¬ 
ords  are  appointive  officers. 

Election  districts  are  the  smallest 
political  units.  Each  election  district 
is  laid  out  so  that  it  will  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  400  voters.  Now  that 
the  women  have  been  granted  the 
vote  the  number  of  voters  in  each 
election  district  will  be  nearly  dou¬ 
bled,  and  undoubtedly  the  size  of  elec¬ 
tion  districts  will  have  to  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced  either  before  or  after  the 
coming  election.  Ordinarily  the  in¬ 
creased  vote  would  first  have  to  be 
cast  before  the  election  district  could 
be  changed. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS  IN  THE 
GREATER  CITY 

All  the  counties  in  the  City  of  New 
York  do  not  have  identically  the  same 
staff  of  county  officers.  In  some 
counties  one  officer  will  perform  du¬ 
ties  which  are  performed  by  more 
than  one  officer  in  other  counties. 
For  example,  the  officer  of  Register 
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does  not  exist  in  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond  counties,  where  the  duties  of 
that  office  as  it  exists  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  are  performed  by  the  County 
Clerk,  and  in  Richmond  County  there 
is  no  elected  or  appointed  Surrogate, 
the  County  Judge  sitting  as  Surrogate, 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  a  single  term  for  the 
same  offices  in  different  counties  with¬ 
in  the  city. 

The  following  comparative  table 
gives  at  a  glance  the  composition  of 
the  staffs  of  county  officers  in  the 
various  counties,  whether  they  are 
elective  (E)  or  appointive  (A),  and 
the  number  of  years  in  their  term  of 
office  (in  figures): 


COUNTY. 


Office. 

New  York. . 

1 

i  Kings . 

1 

1  Queens . 

i 

Bronx . 

W 

o’ 

3* 

£3 

O 

a 

Cu 

County  Clerk . 

E4 

E2 

EM 

E4 

E3 

District  Attorney. 

E3 

E4 

E3 

B4 

E3 

Register  . 

E4 

B2 

•  .  . 

M4 

•  •• 

Com.  of  Records.. 
Com.  of  Records, 

A 

A 

... 

... 

... 

Surrogate’s  Court 

A 

.  .  . 

.  .  • 

.  •• 

•  •  • 

Com.  of  Jurors... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Public  Administ’r 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Sheriff  . 

Ei2 

E2 

E3 

E4 

E3 

County  Court . (7)E£*  (5)E6 

E6 

E6 

E6 

Surrogate  . (2)E14 

E6 

E6 

E6 

...t 

♦In  New  York  County  there  is  no  County 
Court,  but  the  charter  of  the  city  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses¬ 
sions  in  its  stead.  It  is  composed  of  six 
judges.  In  the  Kings  County  Court  there  are 
five  judges.  In  all  the  other  counties  there 
is  one  judge  each. 

tin  Richmond  County  the  County  Judge  is 
also  the  Surrogate.  All  the  other  counties 
have  one  Surrogate  each  elected  for  six  years, 
except  New  York  County  which  has  two, 
elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  each. 


CITY  JUDICIARY 

New  York  City  is  well  supplied  with 
courts  and  judges.  Besides  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  with  33  justices  in  the 
First  District,  which  comprises  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  20  justices 
in  the  Second  District,  which  com¬ 


prises  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  city  and  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  on  Long  Island,  and  the 
County  Courts,  including  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  with  a  total  of  15 
judges,  there  is  also  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions,  with  10  justices; 
Children’s  Court,  with  five  justices; 
the  Municipal  Court,  with  about  40 
justices,  and  the  City  Magistrates 
Court,  with  38  magistrates,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  175  judges,  justices  and 
magistrates  holding  court  within  the 
city. 

Ten  justices  comprise  the  Court  of 
are  elected,  as  previously  mentioned, 
also  the  judges  of  the  County  Courts 
and  the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Ten  justices  comprise  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions.  Their  term  of  of¬ 
fice  is  ten  years,  and  they  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mayor.  The  court  is 
divided  into  six  parts,  which  hold  ses¬ 
sions  in  all  boroughs,  the  sixth  part  be¬ 
ing  the  Circuit  Court.  •  The  Children’s 
Court  is  composed  of  five  justices  sim¬ 
ilarly  appointed  and  for  a  similar  term. 
This  court  is  divided  Into  six  parts,  two 
of  which  are  held  in  Manhattan  and  the 
others  in  each  of  the  other  boroughs. 

The  justices  of  the  Municipal  Court 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
The  entire  city  is  divided  into  24  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  Districts  and  the  elec¬ 
tors  in  each  district  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  the  bench  in  this  court. 
The  number  of  districts  in  each  bor¬ 
ough  and  the  number  of  justices  in 
each  district  are:  Manhattan,  nine 
districts,  2-4  justices  each;  Bronx, 
two  districts,  1-2  justices  each;  Brook¬ 
lyn,  seven  districts,  1-2  justices  each; 
Queens,  four  districts,  one  justice; 
Richmond,  two  districts,  one  justice. 

The  City  Magistrates  Courts  com¬ 
prise  38  magistrates,  holding  court  in 
23  districts  in  the  city.  Of  these  dis¬ 
tricts  13  are  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  and  10  in  Brooklyn,  Queens 
and  Richmond.  In  the  Manhattan 
and  Bronx  districts  there  are  21 
magistrates  and  there  are  17  in  the 
rest  of  the  city,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Brooklyn,  15;  Queens,  2;  Rich¬ 
mond,  2. 


CITIZENS  AND  ELECTIONS 


The  right  to  vote  for  government 
officers  and  propositions  submitted  to 
the  people  is  both  a  privilege  and  a 
responsibility.  All  persons  may  not 
exercise  the  right. 

The  present  election  law,  with  unof¬ 
ficial  changes  in  parentheses  so  that 

it  will  include  women,  reads: 

A  qualified  voter  is  a  male  (or  female) 
citizen,  who  is  or  will  be  on  the  day  of 
election  21  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been 

an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  one  year  next 

preceding  the  election,  and  for  the  last  four 
months  a  resident  of  the  county,  and  for  the 
last  thirty  days  a  resident  of  the  election 


district  in  which  he  (or  she)  offers  his  (or 
her)  vote. 

If  a  naturalized  citizen,  he  (or  she)  must, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  have 
been  naturalized  at  least  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  day  of  election. 

Under  the  Federal  statutes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons  are  citizens  and,  meet¬ 
ing  all  other  requirements,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vote: 

All  persons  born  in  the  U.  S.  and  not 
subject  to  any  foreign  power;  all 
persons  legally  naturalized;  children  of 
citizens  though  born  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  U.  S.;  a  woman  who 
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marries  a  citizen;  children  of  an  alien 
who  became  naturalized  while  they 
were  minors. 

Those  who  are  not  citizens,  and  not 
entitled  to  vote,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  women: 

Any  alien,  no  matter  how  long’  a 
resident  of  this  country,  who  has  not 
become  naturalized;  foreign  born 
children  of  aliens  who  were  not 
minors  when  the  parent  was  natural¬ 
ized,  and  who  have  not  themselves 
been  naturalized;  foreign  born  chil¬ 
dren  of  an  alien  whose  parent  has  not 
been  naturalized,  though  they  came 
here  while  minors;  any  woman, 
though  previously  a  citizen,  who  mar¬ 
ries  an  alien,  takes  the  nationality  of 
her  husband,  but  her  citizenship  is 
restored  at  the  termination  of  her 
marital  relations,  or  by  the  naturali¬ 
zation  of  her  husband;  anyone  con¬ 
victed  of  a  felony. 

Between  the  time  a  woman  wrho  is 
not  a  citizen  reaches  the  age  of  21 
and  the  time  of  her  naturalization  by 
marriage  to  a  citizen,  she  has  not  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  only  aliens  eligible  to  naturali¬ 
zation  by  the  courts  are  free  white 
persons,  or  those  of  African  descent 
or  nativity,  and  from  these  there  are 
excluded  illiterates,  those  who  cannot 
speak  English  and  immoral  persons. 

Naturalized  citizens  must  be  ready 
to  produce  their  naturalization  pa¬ 
pers,  when  required,  in  order  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  their  claim  to  the  right  to 
vote,  and  some  women  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  to  be  ready  to  produce  their 
husband’s  naturalization  papers. 

There  are  no  literacy  requirements 
to  be  met  by  voters,  and  none  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  are 
barred  from  doing  so  because  of  any 
physical  disability,  and  any  assistance 
desired  by  a  voter  can  be  secured  on 
request  to  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
at  the  polling  place. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
an  elector  to  vote  at  a  national,  State 
or  city  election  there  are  other  quali¬ 
fications  which  a  voter  is  required  to 
meet  in  order  to  vote  at  a  town  or  a 
village  election.  These  qualifications 
will  be  noted  under  the  subject  of 
town  elections  and  village  elections. 

Dates  of  Elections 

All  regular  and  general  elections, 
whether  national,  State,  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  are  held  on  dates  specified  by 
law.  These  dates  are: 

State — The  general  State  election  is  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
in  November  each  year. 

National— The  date  of  the  national  election, 
held  every  four  years,  coincides  with  the  date 
of  the  general  election  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  national  election  is  held  on  the  same 
date  in  all  States  without  regard  to  the  date  of 
in  November  each  year  and  applies  to  all  State 
officers. 

Town— The  regular  biennial  town  elections 
are  held  in  alternate  years,  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  February.  There  are  provisions  in 


law  which  permit  a  change  in  the  date  to  be 
made. 

Village— The  regular  annual  village  elections 
are  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  March. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  law  which  permit 
a  change  being  made  in  the  date. 

No  fixed  dates  are  set  for  special 
elections.  A  special  State  election  can 
be  held  upon  a  proclamation  by  the 
Governor.  Special  town  and  village 
elections  can  be  called  at  any  time 
under  the  provisions  of  the  town  and 
village  laws.  Reference  will  be  made 
to  these  later. 

REGISTRATION 

Before  a  citizen  can  vote  he  must  be 
registered.  Again  taking  liberties  with 
the  election  law  and  revising  it  unoffi¬ 
cially  so  as  to  include  the  newly  fran¬ 
chised  women  voters  within  its  pro¬ 
visions: 

A.  person  is  a  qualified  voter  in  an  elec¬ 
tion  district  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
(or  her)  name  placed  on  the  register,  if  he 
(or  she)  is  or  will  be  on  the  day  of  election 
qualified  to  vote  at  the  election  for  which 
the  registration  is  made. 

The  registration  of  voters  starts 
about  a  month  before  election.  The 
object  of  getting  up  a  list  of  voters  or 
electors  is  to  make  available  for  Inves¬ 
tigation  information  concerning  all 
persons  who  claim  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  given  election  district. 

In  New  York  City  and  any  cities 
or  villages  having  5,000  inhabitants  or 
more,  the  voter  must  appear  person¬ 
ally  before  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
Election  in  the  election  district  in 
which  the  voter  is  a  resident  to  have 
his  name  placed  on  the  Register  of 
Electors. 

In  villages  or  cities  having  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants  the  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  elector  before  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  of  Election  at 
their  registry  meeting  is  not  required. 
It  is  advisable  for  a  person  who  is  to 
vote  in  an  election  district  for  the 
first  time  to  appear  before  the  Board 
of  Inspectors  and  have  his  name 
placed  upon  the  books. 

The  voter  in  cities  or  villages  of  over 
5,000  inhabitants  must  make  personal 
appearance  each  year  before  the  board 
to  have  his  name  registered,  but  in  the 
cities  or  villages  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants,  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
is  required  to  enter  on  the  register  the 
names  of  all  voters  who  were  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  last  election,  and  who 
the  Board  of  Inspectors  know  have 
not  ceased  to  be  qualified  voters,  thus 
making  an  annual  visit  to  the  registry 
meetings  unnecessary.  In  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  the  population  ap¬ 
proaches  the  5,000  mark,  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  for  the  voter  to  appear  before  the 
registry  board.  .  It  is  “safety  first,” 
anyway,  as  the  board  might  forget. 

Practically  no  difference  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  actual  act  of  registering  in 
election  districts  of  New  York  City 
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and  in  registering-  in  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities.  Greater  safeguards,  how¬ 
ever,  are  necessary  in  such  large  cities, 
in  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  regis¬ 
tration,  and  consequent  fraudulent 
voting,  and  personal  registration  each 
year  is  required. 

Registration  Dates. 

In  every  election  district  in  New 
York  City  six  registration  meetings 
are  held.  The  first  meeting  is  held  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  before  the  gen¬ 
eral  election,  and  this  day  is  always 
Monday.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
ensuing  day  of  that  week  until  and 
including  Saturday.  The  meetings 
open  each  day  at  5:30  in  the  evening 
and  continue  until  10:30  o’clock.  On 
Saturday  the  meeting  starts  at  7 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  continues 
until  10:30  in  the  evening. 

Four  registration  meetings  are  held 
by  the  Board  of  Election  Inspectors 
in  election  districts  in  villages  or  cities 
having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more. 
These  meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth 
Friday  and  fourth  Saturday  and  third 
Friday  and  third  Saturday  before 
Election  Day. 

Two  registration  meetings  are  held 
by  the  Board  of  Election  Inspectors  in 
all  villages  of  less  than  5,000  popula¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
places  named  above,  but  two  registra¬ 
tion  meetings  are  held  in  all  the  elec¬ 
tion  districts  on  Long  Island  outside 
the  city  limits. 

All  such  registration  meetings  open 
at  7  a.m.  and  are  in  continuous  ses¬ 
sion  until  10  p.m. 

What  Goes  On  the  Register. 

The  registration  books  are  indexed 
alphabetically,  the  names  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  having  the  same  initial  being 
entered  on  the  same  page.  Each  page 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  columns, 
and  some  item  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  elector  is  entered  on  the 
same  line  as  his  name  in  each  col¬ 
umn.  These  items  include  his  name 
and  address,  age  and  residence  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Following  registration  the  Board  of 
Election  Inspectors  tabulate  the  lists 
of  voters  registered.  Copies  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  police  captains  to  investigate 
each  person  registered. 

Any  citizen  can  challenge  any  per¬ 
son  who  applies  for  registration.  The 
person  challenged  must  affirm  or 
swear  to  the  truth  of  facts  qualifying 
him  as  an  elector.  Failing  this,  he  is 
disqualified  by  the  board. 

ENROLLMENT 

Before  a  person  can  take  any  part 
in  the  activities  of  a  party,  such  as 
party  primaries,  he  must  enroll  as  a 
member  of  that  party.  Enrolling  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  voting  at 
primaries  as  registering  bears  to  vot¬ 
ing  at  a  general  election.  In  fact,  en¬ 


rolling  is  practically  nothing  more 
than  registering  for  party  work, 
whether  active  or  passive. 

Not  to  enroll  means  to  fail  to  use 
a  most  valuable  privilege,  and  to  fail 
to  assume  one’s  fair  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  perpetuating  the 
democratic  form  of  our  Government. 

A  political  party  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  a  society  or  organization 
having  for  its  purpose  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  certain  principles  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  only  qualification  for 
membership  in  this  society  is  the 
right  to  vote.  Membership  is  secured 
in  this  society  by  enrolling. 

The  process  of  enrolling  is  closely 
allied  to  registering,  and,  in  fact,  a 
person  can  enroll  at  the  same  time  he 
or  she  registers. 

In  New  York  City,  where  personal 
registration  is  required,  the  voter  is 
both  registered  and  enrolled  at  the 
same  time.  A  person  must  first  be 
registered  as  a  voter  before  re¬ 
ceiving  an  enrollment  blank.  The  en¬ 
rollment  book  in  the  city  election 
districts  is  incorporated  in  the  regis¬ 
try  books. 

In  the  communities  of  Long  Island 
where  personal  registration  is  not  re¬ 
quired  a  voter  can  enroll  either  on 
registration  days  or  on  election  day. 
The  enrollment  books  contain  eight 
columns — the  enrollment  number  of 
the  voter  in  the  first  column,  voter’s 
surname  in  the  second  column,  Chris¬ 
tian  name  in  the  third  column,  and 
the  remaining  columns  are  reserved 
for  entries  of  the  fact  that  the  voter 
cast  a  ballot  at  the  consecutive  pri¬ 
maries,  and  data  as  to  challenges,  etc. 

Enrollment  is  a  secret — just  as  se¬ 
cret  as  the  ballot — until  such  time  as 
the  custodian  of  primary"  records 
shall  open  the  boxes  in  which  the  en¬ 
rollment  blanks  are  deposited,  and 
enter  in  the  enrollment  books  oppo¬ 
site  each  voter’s  name  the  party  in 
which  preference  for  enrollment  was 
indicated. 

Enrollment  blanks  are  a  form  of 
ballot.  On  them  are  printed  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  row  the  emblems  of  all  parties 
which  polled  10,000  or  more  votes  for 
their  candidate  for  Governor  at  the 
preceding  gubernatorial  election.  Un¬ 
der  each  emblem  is  a  circle,  and  the 
voter  indicates  the  party  in  which  en¬ 
rollment  is  desired  by  making  a  cross 
in  the  circle  under  the  emblem  of  that 
party. 

Comprising  a  part  of  the  enroll¬ 
ment  blank  is  a  statement  to  be 
signed  by  the  party  enrolling.  This 
statement  includes  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that: 

“I,  John  Jones,  who  have  placed  a 
mark  under  the  emblem  of  the  party 
of  my  choice,  do  hereby  solemnly  de¬ 
clare  that  I  have  this  day  registered 
(or  voted)  in  this  election  district, 
and  that  my  address  is  20  Washington 
street;  that  I  am  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  the  party  in- 
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dicated;  that  it  is  my  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  generally  at  the  next  general 
election,  State  or  national,  the  nomi- 
nees  of  such  party,  and  that  I  have 
not  enrolled  with  or  participated  in 
any  primary  election  or  convention  of 

fait  Jamiary/'ty  S‘nCe  ‘he  flrst  ^  o£ 
Enrollment  is  not  required  of  anv 
voter,  and  those  not  wishing  to  enroll 
m  any  party  need  only  return  their 
enrollment  blank  unmarked.  Failure 
to  enroll  in  no  way  affects  the  rights 
of  a  voter  to  register  or  vote  at  a  gen¬ 
eral  election,  but  a  voter  not  enrolled 
cannot  take  part  in  primary  elections. 

Committees. 

shi?  mmthteeS  the  same  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  political  party  as  leg-isla 

wholeb°dieS  b6ar  l°  the  Pe°Ple  asaa 

_  Legislative  bodies  administer  the 
affairs  of  all  the  people  within  the  r 
jurisdiction,  but  political  party  com 
mittees  administer  the  affairs  of  the 

e™y,and,  have  no  legislative  powers 
except  indirectly  through  the  mTm 

office.  ‘he  Party  e,ected  *o  pTbfie 

The  ramifications  of  the  work  of  ih„ 
committee  are  many  and  spread  an 
through  the  party.  Committee  mem* 
bers  have  varied  powers,  which  thev 
can  use  intelligently  for  the  good  of 

dividual*  members 6  benefit  ■»' 

^“legislature.  *  P&rty  Seeks 

Factional  matters  are  fnno-n*  a.  . 
primary  elections  or  in 
meetings,  and  a  well  mflnSm  tee 
then  enters  the  general  Party 

a  united  front.  A  party  whSh°n  With 
factional  fights  into  a  generauSr68 
handicaps  its  candidate? ?or officftl0n 

but  once  in  four  years _ whiS,  f®rmed 

dent  is  to  be  elected  Their  mem w' 
are  elected  at  the  spring  pH n^Tber! 
the  same  year.  The  numW  f,les*°f 
depends  upon  the  rules  of  thpelGCtfd 
No  more  than  four  delegated®  ] Pa^y* 
State  at  large  are  elected  and  the  ? 
mainder  are  apportioned  a™?? 
election  districts  among  the 

Electors  for  President  an rt  ^ 
President  are  named  by  the 
Committee.  One  is  allowed  for  eaoh 
Congressional  district  in  the  S. 
two  from  the  State  aJ  large  and 
State  committees  are  composed  ^ 
one  member  from  each  Assemhw^-  f 
-trict,  who  must  be  an  enroHedl5wS~ 
in  the  party.  They  are elected  JSI 
enmally  at  the  fall  primaries  (snrine- 
primaries  in  Presidential  yelra)  ? 
term  of  two  years,  and  hold  office  u£tn 
their  successors  are  elected  Unt 1 
County  committees  are  composed  of 
one  member  elected  from  ea?h  elec¬ 


tion  district  within  the  county,  and 
each  member  has  one  vote.  County 
Committee  members  are  elected  an¬ 
nually  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

Town  committees  are  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  election  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  town.  They  are  elected 
biennially  and  serve  for  two  years. 
Each  member  has  one  vote. 

Village  committees  are  composed  of 
the  same  members  as  the  town  com¬ 
mittee,  and  represent  election  dis¬ 
tricts  within  the  village  limits. 

PRIMARIES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  primary 
elections — unofficial  and  official.  Of¬ 
ficial  primary  elections  are  those  re¬ 
quired  by  the  law  of  the  State,  and 
held  under  rules  prescribed  by  the 
State.  Official  primaries  take  the 
place  of  party  conventions,  at  which 
nominations  were  previously  made. 
Unofficial  primaries  are  those  called 
by  a  political  party  and  held  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  rules. 

An  annual  primary  election  is  held 
throughout  the  State  in  the  fall  of 
each  year,  the  date  for  holding  it  be¬ 
ing  the  seventh  Tuesday  before  the 
date  of  the  general  election.  In  Pres¬ 
idential  years  a  spring  primary  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April. 

In  the  majority  of  communities  on 
Long  Island  the  primary  district  is 
the  same  as  the  election  district.  This 
applies  to  communities  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants.  In  such  places  all 
parties  conduct  their  primaries  in  the 
same  polling  place,  and  the  primary 
election  officers  are  the  same  as  the 
Board  of  Elections  inspectors  on  gen¬ 
eral  election  day.  In  New  York  City 
or  a  village  of  more  than  5,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  provision  may  be  made  for 
making  two  adjoining  election  dis¬ 
tricts  into  a  primary  district.  In  this 
case  there  are  two  polling  places  to 
each  primary  district.. 

Those  who  can  vote  at  official  pri¬ 
maries  are  only  those  who  are  en¬ 
rolled  as  members  of  a  recognized 
political  party,  and  are  qualified  to 
vote  on  election  day. 

At  a  primary  election  each  party 
has  a  separate  ballot,  and  a  voter  en¬ 
rolled  in  one  party  cannot  receive  a 
ballot  of  another  party,  and  cannot 
vote  for  any  candidates  except  those 
ot  the  party  in  which  he  is  enrolled 
A  primary  election  is  in  reality  a 
sifting  out  process.  It  is  a  free-for- 
all  contest  in  which  the  candidates  for 
party  nominations  come  before  the 
party  for  choice  of  its  members. 

All  members  of  a  party  who  have 
complied  with  the  requirements  for 
becoming  candidates  have  their  names 
entered  on  the  official  primary  ballot 
all  the  candidates  for  each  nomina¬ 
tion  having  their  names  grouped  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  that  office.  The  en¬ 
rolled  voter  puts  a  cross  mark  in  front 
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of  the  name  of  his  choice  for  candi¬ 
date  for  each  office.  Of  all  the  can¬ 
didates  seeking  the  nomination  for  an 
office  the  one  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  the  votes  receives  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  party  for  that  office. 
In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the  decision  is 
made  by  the  party  committee. 

Candidates  for  party  positions — 
membership  on  State  Committee  and 
County  Committee — can  also  be  voted 
upon  at  the  official  primaries.  All 
other  matters  of  purely  party  interest, 
however,  which  it  is  desired  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  members  of  the  party,  must 
be  submitted  at  an  unofficial  primary. 


Nominations — How  Made. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  public 
office.  Under  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  before  an  individual  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability  to  administer  public 
affairs,  ability  to  get  elected  must  first 
be  demonstrated. 

The  candidate  for  public  office 
whose  name  appears  on  the  official 
ballot  on  election  day  for  a  final  test 
of  his  strength  or  popularity  with  the 
public  has  survived  two  previous  tests 
of  lesser  magnitude.  Victory  in  a 
party  primary  is  his  second  successful 
test. 


PRIMARY  BALLOT 


INSTRUCTIONS 

YHB  BALLOT  MOTT  fit  MARKED  WITH  A  PENCIL  HATtNO  BLACK  LEAD. 

TO  VOTE  FOR  ANY  CANDIDATE  WHOSE  NAME  IS  PRINTED  ON  THIS  BALLOT  MACS  A  CROSS  X  MARX  IN  THE  VUfTNO  tPAC*  AT  THE  LETT  OP  THE  NAME 
TO  VOTE  FOR  ANY  PERSON  WHOSE  NAME  IS  NOT  PRINTED  ON  THIS  BALLOT.  WRITE  THE  NAME  OP  SUCH  PERSON  IN  TIIR  BIANK  SPACE  PROVIDED  FOR  THAT 
PURPOSE  UNDER  THE  TITLE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  OFFICE  OR  PARTY  POSITION  TO  WHICH  YOU  WISH  HIM  NOMINATED  OR  ELECT*} 

ANY  OTHER  MARK  THAN  THE  CROSS  X  MARE  USED  POE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TOTING,  OB  ANY  ERASURE  MADE  ON  THIS  BALLOT.  MAKES  IT  VOID.  AND  IT  CANNOT 
BE  COUNTED  A3  A  VOTE  FOR  ANY  CANDIDATE 

IP  YOU  TEAR  OR  DEFACE  OR  WRONOLY  MARK  THU  BALLOT.  RETURN  IT  AND  OBTAIN  ANOTHER.  BUT  ONLY  ONE  ADDITIONAL  BALLOT  MAY  BE  THUB  OBTAINED. 


Official  Ballot  for  the  Primary  Election  of  the  TO)  Party 

New  York  Count/  May  5. 1914 


(PARTY 

EMBLEM) 


43rd  Assembly  District  99th  Election  District 


CANDIDATES  POS  NOMINATION  FOR  PUBLIC  OPTICS 


GOVERNOR 

(vote  for  ooe) 

MEMBER  OP  ASSEMBLY 
(vote  for  ooe) 

1  John  Doe 

80  John  Doe 

8  John  Doe 

81  Jtteo  Doe 

— 

3  John  Doe 

BS  John  && 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

(vote  for  one)  j 

COUNTY  JUDCB 

(vote  fee  two)  ’ 

A  John  Doe 

88  John  Doe 

A  John  Doe 

8A  John  Dae 

•  John  Doe 

SHERIFF 

(vote  for  one) 

*  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

(vole  for  ooe)  i 

88  John  Doe 

T  John  Doe 

86  John  Doe 

•  John  Doe 

87  John  Doe 

•  John  Doe 

COUNTY  CLERK 

(rote  for  one) 

COMPTROLLER 
(vote  (or  on*) 

88  John  Doe 

10  John  Dee 

m  Jet.  Dee 

STATE  TREASURER 

(vole  for  ooe) 

COUNTY  TREASURER 

(tt*»  fee  one) 

11  John  Doe 

AO  John  Doe 

18  John  Doe 

A1  John  Doe 

IB  John  Doe 

CORONER 

(rote  for  two) 

i  attorney-genekal 

I  (vote  for  one) 

At  John  Doe 

1A  John  Doe 

A8  John  Doe 

— 

IB  John  Doe 

AA  John  Doe 

1  8  John  Doe 

STATE  ENGINEER  AND  8URVEY0R 

(rote  for  ooe) 

IT  John  Doe 

IB  John  Doe 

ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE  COURT  OP  APPEALS 
(rote  for  one) 

18  John  Doe 

SO  John  Doe 

8 1  John  Doe 

88  John  Doe 

STATE  SENATOR 

(rote  for  oor) 

— 

88  John  Doe 

8A  John  Doc 

REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONORS*! 

— 

88  John  Doe 

88  John  Doe 

8T  John  Doe 

E«  John  Doe 

• 

88  John  Doe 

■KBS 


CANDIDATES  FOR  PARTY  POSITIONS 


AT  John  Doe 


AS  John  Dee 


BO  John  E«.e 
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Securing  the  nomination  by  petition 
is  the  first  test.  If  the  candidate  for 
a  nomination  successfully  passes  this 
test  his  reward  is  a  place  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  ballot. 

No  limit  is  set  upon  the  number  of 
enrolled  voters  in  a  party  who  can 
circulate  petitions  for  designations 
for  any  office.  As  each  petition  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  minimum  number  of 
signatures,  there  is  a  natural  limit 
upon  the  number  of  petitions  that  can 
secure  the  necessary  number  of 
names.  When  only  one  candidate  is 
to  be  elected  to  an  office  no  enrolled 
voter  can  sign  more  than  one  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  designation  of  a  candidate 
for  that  nomination. 

Petitions. 

A  petition  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  office  is  a  document 
drawn  up  substantially  in  this  general 
manner: 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify 

that  I  am  an  enrolled  voter  of  the - 

party,  qualified  to  vote  at  the  next  pri¬ 
mary,  that  my  residence  is  truly  stated, 
and  I  do  hereby  designate  the  following 
person  as  a  candidate  for  nomination  by 

the  -  party  public  office  to  be 

voted  for  at  the  official  primary  to  be 

held - ,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 

•support  at  the  ensuing  primary  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  the  person  herein  designated  by 
me. 

Name  of  Office  for  which 

Candidate  Designated  Address 

I  hereby  appoint: 


as  a  committee  to  fill  vacancies. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  placed 
opposite  my  signature. 

Date.  Signer.  Residence  Elect  Dist 


A  notary  is  required,  according  to 
law,  to  certify  to  each  signature  to  a 
petition  of  nomination.  If  each  per¬ 
son  who  signs  a  petition  were  required 
to  hunt  up  a  notary,  signing  petitions 
would  quickly  become  unpopular. 
This  difficulty  is  circumvented,  how¬ 
ever,  by  placing-  the  petition  in  the 
hands  of  a  notary,  and  having  him 
circulate  the  petition  to  the  enrolled 
voters  for  their  signatures. 

As  petitions  are  drawn  up  they  give 
the  appearance  of  spotaneity  on  the 
part  of  the  voter  in  acclaiming  a  can¬ 
didate,  but  in  reality  the  reverse  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  the  rule — the  petition 
is  the  result  of  considerable  cam¬ 
paigning  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

Three  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled 
voters  of  the  party  in  the  political  sub¬ 
division  in  which  the  candidate  is 
seeking  office  is  required  on  petitions, 
before  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  primary  ballot. 

In  smaller  political  divisions  than 
the  county,  nominations  are  made  in 


a  different  manner  and  this  will  be 
treated  in  another  article. 


PARTY  LINES 

There  is  no  distinct  line  between 
parties  except  during  campaigns  when 
the  animosities  of  the  members  of 
one  political  party  toward  all  other 
political  parties  makes  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction.  All  parties  weld  gradually 
into  each  other.  All  parties  stand  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  will  give  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number  and 
which  will  be  administered  in  the 
right  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

“The  best  form”  and  “the  right 
way,”  however,  are  the  bones  of  con¬ 
tention.  One  way  to  sort  out  the  par¬ 
ties  would  be  to  classify  them  as  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor  parties,  according  to 
the  relative  number  of  votes  they  poll 
at  elections.  Such  a  division  would 
put  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  into  the  major  class  and  the 
Progressives,  Socialists,  Prohibition¬ 
ists  and  all  others  into  the  minor  class. 

It  would  be  hard  to  classify  the 
parties  as  conservative  and  radical, 
although  such  a  classification  would 
be  the  same  as  above.  In  the  conser¬ 
vative  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  there  are  radicals  as  well  as 
ultra  conservatives,  and  in  the  radical 
parties  there  are  conservatives  as  well 
as  extreme  radicals.  . 

The  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  might  be  classified  as  the  par¬ 
ties  of  State  rights  and  of  centralization 
respectively,  with  respect  to  their  the¬ 
ories  of  national  affairs,  but  profes¬ 
sions  of  faith  on  these  subjects  from 
perfectly  orthodox  members  of  both 
parties,  or  an  examination  of  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  both  parties  as  laid  before 
the  people  in  recent  years,  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  method  of  identifica¬ 
tion  would  constitute  a  distinction 
without  a  difference. 

Tariff  theories  might  have  served  as 
a  means  of  distinction  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  advocating  tariff  for  rev¬ 
enue  only,  and  the  Republican  party, 
advocating  high  tariff,  but  noth  par¬ 
ties  have  discovered  that  the  tariff  is 
not  a  party  matter,  or  a  political  sub¬ 
ject,  but  a  matter  to  be  handled  in  a 
scientific  manner. 

In  fact  almost  all  matters  of  great 
political  moment  generally  simmer 
down  to  a  golden  mean,  after  a  period 
of  excited  oscillation  between  party 
extremes,  and  become  matters  for  ad¬ 
ministration  by  statesmen  instead  of 
politicians. 

The  mode  of  applying  party  princi¬ 
ples  is  controlled  to  a  great  extent 
by  current  events  and  expediency,  and 
it  is  often  hard  to  identify  the  prin¬ 
ciples  from  their  mode  of  applica¬ 
tion  to  current  problems. 

Politics  is  little  else  than  domestic 
diplomacy,  and  in  politics  as  in  diplo¬ 
macy  words  often  are  used  to  conceal 
thoughts,  and  actions  much  praised 
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for  the  good  which  results  from  them 
tire  often,  performed  to  hide  inexpe¬ 
dient  or  poorly  adapted  principles. 
For  this  reason  the  newcomer  into 
the  political  arena  can  hardly  make 
a  choice  of  party  by  observing  the 
course  of  a  single  tack  in  its  zigzag 
progress,  but  should  look  up  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  parties,  draw  conclusions 
from  the  facts  of  history  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  accomplishments  and  adher¬ 
ence  to  announced  principles,  exam¬ 
ine  the  party  platforms  of  today,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  personnel 
of  the  parties  as  they  now  exist,  and 
then  make  a  choice. 

While  this  would  be  the  ideal 
method,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  followed, 
for  logic  in  politics  is  often  submerged 
by  personal  sympathies. 

GENERAL  ELECTION 

Voting  at  a  general  election  is  not 
a  monumental  task.  The  subject  is 
hedged  around  with  so  many  laws 
and  regulations  that  it  might  seem 
difficult  to  vote,  but  in  reality  it  is 
not.  An  election  is  a  complicated 
piece  of  political  machinery,  but  the 
machine  is  well  designed  and  works 
smoothly. 

For  the  ordinary  voter  who  con¬ 
scientiously  visits  the  polling  place 
once  a  year  to  cast  his  ballot,  voting 
is  like  taking  a  snapshot.  You  mark 
the  ballot — we’ll  do  the  rest.  The  “we” 
refers  to  the  election  boards  and  other 
election  officials.  All  that  then  re¬ 
mains  for  the  voter  to  do  is  to  stand 
in  front  of  a  bulletin  board  for  the 
returns,  or  wait  until  the  newspapers 
issue  their  first  extras. 

The  polling  places  are  usually 
located  in  stores  or  ground  floor  offices. 
They  must  be  located  in  convenient 
and  accessible  places,  and  must  not  be 
located  in  any  saloon  or  other  drink¬ 
ing  place.  In  the  polling  place  a  space 
is  railed  off.  Behind  this  railing  sits 
the  Board  of  Election  Inspectors,  at 
tables,  with  their  registration  and  en¬ 
rollment  books  in  front  of  them.  They 
have  handy  a  supply  of  official  ballots 
and  enrollment  blanks,  and  if  any 
propositions  are  to  be  voted  on,  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  ballots  upon  which  the  proposi¬ 
tions  are  printed. 

Wooden  or  metal  boxes  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square,  with  narrow  slits  in 
their  covers,  are  provided  to  receive 
the  various  ballots.  Two  or  more  vot¬ 
ing  booths  are  installed. 

Voting  booths  consist  of  a  square 
frame  with  about  four-foot  sides, 
about  seven  feet  high,  having  a  swing¬ 
ing  door,  a  narrow  shelf  inside.  The 
only  furnishing  in  the  booth  is  a  pen¬ 
cil  having  black  lead.  A  string  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  pencil,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  string  to  the  frame  of  the 
booth.  The  framework  of  the  booth 
is  covered  on  all  sides  with  white  cloth. 

On  arriving  at  the  polling  place  the 
voter  usually  takes  his  place  in  line. 
On  reaching  the  head  of  the  line  the 


voter  announces  his  or  her  name  and 
address.  The  clerk  repeats  the  name 
and  address  aloud,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  clerks,  and  all  poll  clerks 
then  consult  their  registration  or  poll 
books  to  verify  the  registration  of  the 
voter.  If  any  challenges  are  to  be 
made  they  are  made  at  this  juncture. 

If  no  challenges  are  made  and  the 
voter  is  duly  registered,  he  then  passes 
to  the  ballot  clerk,  where  he  receives 
his  official  ballot,  proposition  ballot,  if 
any  are  to  be  voted  on,  and  an  enroll¬ 
ment  blank,  if  the  voter  desires  to  en¬ 
roll  for  the  ensuing  year  when  voting. 
The  ballot  clerk  repeats  aloud  the 
name  of  the  voter  and  the  number  on 
the  stub  of  the  official  ballot  handed 
to  him,  and  this  number  is  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  poll  clerk. 

With  ballots  in  hand  the  voter  then 
steps  inside  the  rail  and  enters  an  un¬ 
occupied  booth,  closing  the  door.  It 
is  well  for  the  voter  to  note,  first  of 
all,  how  the  ballots  are  folded.  They 
must  be  returned  folded  in  the  samo 
manner  as  when  received.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ballot  is  folded  up  to  the 
dotted  line,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
of  the  ballot,  and  then  either  edge  is 
folded  toward  the  center,  and  again 
folded  toward  the  center  with  the  flaps 
inside.  When  folded  in  this  manner,  the 
face  of  the  ballot  cannot  be  seen,  and 
the  stub  can  easily  be  torn  off  without 
any  necessity  for  opening  the  ballot. 
Ballots  are  usually  less  than  16  inches 
wide  and  somewhat  longer  than  wide. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  of 
part  of  a  ballot  (pp.  16-17)  shows  the  ar¬ 
rangement  on  the  ballot  of  the  names  of 
the  candidates  and  their  party  affilia¬ 
tions  and  indorsements.  Above  each 
group  of  candidates  is  a  note  as  to 
how  many  are  to  be  voted  for.  If  the 
voter  is  not  careful  of  this  matter  the 
ballot  is  liable  to  be  rendered  void. 
More  than  one  candidate  in  a  single 
group  is  voted  for  only  when  more 
than  one  candidate  is  to  be  elected  to 
the  office. 

If  the  voter  should  accidentally  mar 
a  ballot,  or  wrongly  mark  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  would  be  rendered 
void,  another  ballot  can  be  secured 
by  application  to  the  clerk.  No  more 
than  two,  however,  will  be  allowed. 
The  spoiled  ballot  is  returned  to  the 
clerk. 

When  the  voter  has  finished  mark¬ 
ing  the  ballots,  he  folds  them  to  their 
original  condition,  leaves  the  booth, 
turns  the  ballot  over  to  the  ballot 
clerk,  who  tears  off  the  stub  contain¬ 
ing  the  number  and  places  the  ballot 
in  one  box  and  the  stub  in'  another. 
After  the  stub  has  been  removed  from 
the  ballot,  all  means  of  identifying  the 
voter  of  that  ballot  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  If  any  identifying  mark  is 
placed  upon  the  ballot,  that  ballot  is 
thrown  out  by  the  canvassers  and  de¬ 
clared  void,  no  tally  being  made  of  any 
vote  indicated  on  it. 

If  there  is  no  rush  of  voters,  and 
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the  booths  are  not  in  demand,  the 
voter  is  not  rushed  for  time  in  mark¬ 
ing  ballots,  but  if  voters  are  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  occupy  a  booth,  no 
one  voter  can  occupy  a  booth  for  more 
than  five  minutes.  This  period  usually 
affords  more  than  ample  time. 

Sample  ballots  are  supplied  to  the 


Board  of  Election  Inspectors  of  each 
district.  These  ballots  are  identical 
with  the  official  ballots,  except  that 
the  stub  is  not  numbered  and  they 
are  printed  on  paper  of  a  different 
color  than  the  official  ballot.  These 
sample  ballots  can  be  secured  upon 
application  to  the  Board. 


COUNTIES,  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGE  ELECTIONS 


Counties  are  the  largest  subdivisions 
of  the  State,  and  each  county  has  its 
own  government  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  State.  The  governing  body 
in  a  county,  except  in  New  York  City, 
is  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  body 
consists  of  one  Supervisor  from  each 
town  in  the  county,  and  each  Super¬ 
visor  is  an  elected  officer  of  the  town 
which  he  represents.  A  Supervisor  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  organizes 
by  the  election  of  one  of  their  number 
as  chairman,  the  appointment  of  a 
clerk,  a  county  attorney  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  various  standing  com¬ 
mittees.  An  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  called  for  by 
law,  but  as  it  is  practically  and  utterly 
impossible  for  this  board  to  transact 
its  great  volume  of  business  at  a  sin¬ 
gle  meeting,  various  adjournments  of 
the  annual  meeting  are  taken,  the 
members  getting  into  session  about 
once  a  month.  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  administers  the  collective  affairs 
of  all  towns  in  the  county. 

County  officials,  whose  jurisdiction 
is  purely  of  county-wide  extent,  and 
not  identified  with  any  town,  and  who 
are  elected  to  office  for  stated  terms 
at  the  general  elections  are  County 
Judge,  Sheriff,  County  Clerk,  County 
Treasurer,  Coroner,  County  Engineer, 
Superintendent  of  the  Poor,  District 
Attorney,  Surrogate  and  County  Au¬ 
ditor. 

County  Treasurers  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  It  is  their  duty 
to  receive  all  county  taxes  and  State 
taxes  collected  within  the  county,  and 
to  keep  records  of  all  moneys  received 
and  expended  by  the  county.  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  duties  too  numerous  to 
mention  also  devolves  upon  the  County 
Treasurer,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
related  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  county  funds. 

County  Clerks  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  It  is  their  duty  to 
keep  and  preserve  all  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  placed  in  their  hands,  record 
deeds,  etc.,  maps,  surveys,  etc.;  search 
records,  make  transcripts  of  such; 
issue  certificates  of  election  or  ap¬ 
pointment  to  office.  The  County  Clerk 
is  also  clerk  of  the  County  Court.  He 
may  also  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  in  his 
absence. 

Sheriffs  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  It  is  their  duty  to  main¬ 
tain  the  county  jails  and  have  charge 
of  the  persons  confined  in  them,  and 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the 


county.  A  Sheriff  has  the  appointment 
of  an  under-sheriff,  and  as  many 
deputy  sheriffs,  within  limits,  as  are 
necessary,  and  the  appointment  of 
special  deputies  for  special  purposes. 

Coroners  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  There  may  be  one  or 
more  Coroners  in  the  county,  their 
number  to  be  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  A  Coroner  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  act  as  Sheriff  if  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Sheriff  and  no 
under-sheriff  is  available.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Coroners  to  investigate  all 
cases  of  deaths  of  persons,  victims  of 
foul  play  or  which  were  due  to  other 
causes  than  natural  illnesses,  and 
where  no  physician  was  in  attendance, 
and  to  ascertain  the  manner  and  cause 
of  death. 

District  Attorneys  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  District  Attorney  to  investigate  all 
violations  of  law  within  the  county, 
lay  evidence  concerning  such  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  to  prosecute  on 
behalf  of  the  people  all  persons 
against  whom  indictments  are  found 
by  the  Grand  Jury.  District  Attorneys 
may  appoint  one  or  more  assistants 
when  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors,  detectives,  stenographer,  in¬ 
terpreter  or  other  necessary  assistants. 

County  Attorneys  are  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  but  their  length  of  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  office  depends  upon  the 
ple  asure  of  the  appointing  board. 

Superintendents  of  the  Poor,  where 
there  is  but  one  in  the  county  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  maintain  such  in¬ 
stitutions  as  the  county  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  and 
others  placed  in  charge  of  the  county 
for  similar  reasons. 

County  Judges  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  County  Judge 
presides  at  civil  suits  brought  in  the 
county  court,  and  at  the  trial  of  per¬ 
sons  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
holds  special  sessions  when  and  where 
necessary. 

Surrogates  are  also  elected  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  In  the  Surrogate’s 
Court  is  heard  all  cases  concerning 
wills,  disposition  of  estates,  estates  in 
the  hands  of  trustees  for  settlement, 
estates  of  minors  held  in  trust,  and 
other  related  matters. 

County  Auditors,  or  Controllers, 
are  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
It  is  their  duty  to  keep  all  accounts 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  coun- 
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ty  moneys  and  to  supervise  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  same,  to  see  that  all  moneys 
are  spent  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  appropriated  or  raised. 

Towns  are  subdivisions  of  counties, 
having  a  separate  government.  A  town 
includes  all  unincorporated  villages, 
hamlets  and  districts  within  its  terri¬ 
tory.  Towns  are  administered  under 
a  comparatively  simple  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  When  a  village  grows  in 
size  and  population  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  simple  form  of  town  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  suffices,  it  becomes  in¬ 
corporated.  When  an  incorporated 
village  grows  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  simple  form  of  village  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  meet  its  needs,  it  be¬ 
comes  incorporated  as  a  city.  There 
are  first,  second  and  third-class  cities, 
the  class  depending  on  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

Towns  in  general  are  administered 
by  a  governing  body  composed  of  a 
Supervisor  and  a  number  of  Justices 
of  Peace.  Some  towns  have  an  ad¬ 


ditional  board— a  board  of  Town 
Trustees  that  administer  town  lands. 

Town  officers  are — Supervisor,  Jus¬ 
tices  of  Peace,  Town  Clerk,  Assessors, 
Tax  Collector,  Superintendent  of 
Highways,  Health  Officers,  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  Constables,  Special  Con¬ 
stables  and  Trustees.  These  offices 
are  all  elective,  except  that  of  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Highways  when  the  town 
votes  to  make  that  an  appointive  of¬ 
fice,  Health  Officer  and  Special  Con¬ 
stables. 

Members  of  Boards  of  Election  In¬ 
spectors,  which  have  charge  of  the 
voting  at  all  elections,  whether  Na¬ 
tional,  State,  Town  or  Village,  are 
town  officers  and  are  appointed  by 
Town  Boards. 

The  Town  Board — Supervisor,  Clerk 
and  Justices  of  Peace — also  consti¬ 
tutes  the  Town  Board  of  Health  and 
holds  sessions  as  such.  Where  there 
is  no  Board  of  Town  Trustees,  town 
lands  are  administered  by  the  Town 
Board. 


FORM  OF  BALLOT  ON  REFERENDUM  QUESTIONS 

[NOTICE  TO  ELECTORS. -FOR  AN  AFFIRMATIVE 
VOTE  UPON  ANY  QUESTION  SUBMITTED  UPON  THIS 
BALLOT  MAKE  A  CROSS  (X)  MARK  IN  THE  SQUARE 
AFTER  THE  WORD  “YES.”  TOR  A  NEGATIVE  VOTE 
MAKE  A  SIMILAR  MARK  IN  THE  SQUARE  FOLLOWING 


Appropriation  No.  1. 

$8,000  for  support  of  the  Poor  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  the  same  sum  for  the 
year  following. 


Appropriation  No.  2. 

$7,000  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Town  for  the  ensuing  year  and  the  same 
sum  for  the  year  following. 
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The  Supervisor  is  the  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  of  all  Town  Boards,  except  where 
there  is  a  separate  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  has  its  own  chairman.  Super¬ 
visors,  Clerks,  Highway  Superintend¬ 
ents,  Health  Officers  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  are  salaried  officials.  As¬ 
sessors  receive  a  per  diem  compensa¬ 
tion.  Tax  Collectors,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  Constables  receive  their 
compensation  in  the  form  of  fees  for 
particular  services.  There  are  also 
fees  •  attached  to  the  Supervisor’s  and 
Town  Clerk’s  offices.  All  members  of 
Town  Boards  receive  a  per  diem  com¬ 
pensation  for  each  day  they  attend  a 
board  meeting  or  for  each  day  which 
they  serve  on  committee  work. 

Duties  of  Town  Officers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor  of 
a  town  to  receive  and  expend  all  town 
moneys.  The  money  is  expended  un¬ 
der  a  budget  system,  and  before  any 
bills  against  the  town  can  be  paid  they 
must  be  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Audits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Town  Clerk  to 
keep  all  town  records — transactions  of 
town  boards,  vital  statistics,  issuance 
of  licenses  and  the  like. 

The  Superintendent  of  Highways 
must  establish  and  maintain  streets, 
highways  and  roads  within  the  town, 
apportion  highway  funds  and  direct 
their  expenditure. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  As¬ 
sessors  visit  every  parcel  of  land 
within  the  town,  view  it,  ascertain 
ownership  and  then  enter  against  the 
owner  an  assessment  of  the  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings. 

The  Tax  Collector  upon  a  certain 
date  starts  receiving  the  tax  moneys. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  preside  at  civil 
suits  where  the  amount  in  litigation  is 
not  over  $200,  and  in  trials  of  per¬ 
sons  arrested  for  violations  of  the  law, 
when  the  violation  is  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  cause  the  offender  to  be 
held  for  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury 
and  trial  in  the  County  Court. 

Constables  enforce  laws,  arrest  of¬ 
fenders,  serve  summonses,  warrants 
and  other  legal  papers,  collect  judg¬ 
ments  and  perform  a  variety  of  other 
tasks. 

Health  Officers  enforce  sanitary 
regulations,  see  that  no  unhygienic 
conditions  exist  within  the  town,  see 
that  all  cases  of  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  are  properly  quarantined  and 
take  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  diseases. 

Town  Trustees  have  in  their  charge 
all  lands  and  property  owned  by  the 
town,  and  have  power  to  rent,  lease 
or  sell  such  property,  maintain  town 
lands  in  good  condition,  and  to  issue 
licenses  for  use  of  town  lands  when 
conditions  make  such  possible. 

When  towns  own  lands  under  water 
on  which  there  are  oyster  beds.  Bay 
Constables  are  elected  to  protect  these 
lands  from  trespass  by  others  than 
those  holding  licenses. 


Town  Elections. 

Town  elections  for  the  election  of 
town  officials  and  the  voting  on  any 
town  propositions  are  held  every  two 
years  in  odd-numbered  yfears. 

Most  town  elections  are  held  in  the 
spring,  but  Riverhead  Town  holds  its 
election  on  General  Election  Day. 

Town  officials  are  not  nominated  by 
petition  as  are  county  or  State  offi¬ 
cials.  The  community  spirit  existing 
within  towns  makes  the  convention 
system  of  nomination  still  practical 
and  somewhat  desirable.  Nomina¬ 
tions  are  made  at  party  conventions 
held  a  few  weeks  or  a  month  before 
the  date  set  for  the  town  election. 
Before  a  convention  is  called  to  order, 
candidates  and  delegates  have  a  very 
busy  time.  Politics  is  played  in  rapid 
and  business  like  fashion.  Leaders 
figure  to  a  great  extent  in  getting  the 
support  of  favored  candidates  into 
line.  By  the  time  the  convention 
opens,  everything  is  usually  prepared 
to  be  passed  upon  with  little  delay. 

The  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a 
town  meeting  are — the  elector  or  his 
wife  shall  be  the  owner  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  town  assessed  upon  the 
last  preceding  assessment  roll.  Women 
were  not  barred  from  voting  at  a 
town  election  even  under  the  law  as  it 
stood,  for  any  woman  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications  except 
that  of  sex;  that  is,  one  who  owned 
property  in  the  town  assessed  to  her 
on  the  last  preceding  assessment  roll, 
could  vote  upon  all  propositions  to 
raise  money  by  tax  or  assessment.  She 
could  not,  however,  vote  for  candi¬ 
dates  for  office. 

The  Town  Clerk  furnishes  all  para¬ 
phernalia  for  town  elections,  including 
ballots  for  candidates,  which  are  to 
be  drawn  up  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  those  used  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion,  and  separate  ballots  for  any 
propositions  to  be  voted  on.  The 
Boards  of  Election  Inspectors  count 
the  ballots  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
a  general  election,  and  at  its  next 
meeting  the  Town  Board  sits  as  a 
board  of  canvassers. 

VILLAGE  ELECTIONS 

The  election  machinery  of  a  village 
is  even  less  complicated  than  that  of 
a  town.  Unincorporated  villages  hold 
no  other  election  than  the  town  elec¬ 
tion,  as  the  unincorporated  village  is  a 
part  of  a  town  and  has  no  separate 
political  identity.  An  incorporated 
village,  however,  is  an  individual  po¬ 
litical  unit,  entirely  separated  from 
the  town. 

Villages  are  divided  into  four 
classes,  according  to  population:  First, 
5  000  or  more;  second,  3,000  to  5,000; 
third,  1,000  to  3,000;  fourth,  less  than 
1,000. 

Village  elections  are  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  March  of  each  year, 
village  elections  being  annual  affairs. 
Villages  of  the  second,  third  and 
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fourth  classes  may  hold  their  annual 
election  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  June. 

Officers  to  be  chosen  at  a  village 
election  are:  Village  President,  Trus¬ 
tees,  Treasurer  and  Tax  Collector.  If 
a  village  has  a  Police  Justice  and  a 
separate  board  of  assessors,  these  of¬ 
ficers  are  elective.  The  offices  of  Vil¬ 
lage  Clerk  and  Street  Commissioner 
may  also  be  made  elective. 

Villages  as  a  irule  do  not  have  Po¬ 
lice  Justices.  The  Board  of  Assessors 
is  usually  identical  with  the  Board  of 
Village  Trustees,  and  the  Village  Clerk 
and  Highway  Commissioner  are  usual¬ 
ly  appointive.  Where  the-re  is  an 
alternative  to  making  an  office  elec¬ 
tive  or  appointive,  the  change  is  made 
by  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  call¬ 
ing  for  such  change  at  a  village  elec¬ 
tion. 

Trustees  are  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  all  other  officers  one 
year.  Qne-half  of  the  total  number  of 
trustees  must  be  elected  each  year. 
There  must  be  an  even  number  of 
trustees.  The  number  of  trustees 
which  a  village  can  have  are:  First 
class,  not  less  than  two  or  more  than 
eight;  second  class,  not  less  than  two 
or  more  than  six;  thiird  class,  two  or 
four;  fourth  class,  two  or  four. 

The  qualifications  of  village  electors 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  for 
town  electors.  A  village  elector  can 
vote  at  a  town  election,  but  the  con¬ 
verse  of  this  is  not  always  true. 

To  vote  for  a  village  officer  an 
elector  must  be  qualified  to  vote  at 
the  town  meeting  in  which  he  resided 
and  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
village  for  at  least  thiirty  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  village  election.  To  vote 
on  a  proposition  the  elector  must  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  an  officer,  and 
must  be  the  owner  of  property  in  the 
village  assessed  to  him  on  the  last 
preceding  assessment  roll. 

The  election  district  in  a  village 
election  is  a  much  larger  unit  than 
in  other  elections.  If  there  are  but 
800  qualified  electors  in  a  village,  the 
entire  village  is  a  single  election  dis¬ 
trict,  and  if  there  is  more  than  that 
number  the  Village  Trustees  may  di¬ 
vide  the  village  into  two  districts. 

The  Boajrd  of  Election  Inspectors  in 
a  village  election  consists  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Village,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Village  Clerk,  where 
there  is  but  one  district.  Where  there 
are  two  districts  the  trustees  may  ap¬ 
point  two  inspectors  for  each  district, 
a  poll  clerk  and  a  ballot  clerk. 

VILLAGE  NOMINATIONS 

There  is  but  little  red  tape  to  the 
calling  of  a  village  election  or  making 
the  nominations  for  village  officers. 
Non-partisan  nominations  are  made 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  electors, 


which  is  convened  on  the  publicly 
announced  call  of  five  electors.  At 
such  meetings  the  residents  of  the 
village  in  general,  whether  or  not  they 
qualify  as  electors  at  the  election,  vote 
on  the  candidates  for  the  nomina¬ 
tions. 

These  same  general  lines  are  fol¬ 
lowed  when  the  nominations  are  par¬ 
tisan.  A  partisan  ticket  is  nominated 
at  an  unofficial  primary  meeting  of 
the  enrolled  voters  of  the  party,  which 
is  held  on  the  call  of  the  Village  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  party  or  other  irecog- 
nized  party  workers. 

All  parties  making  nominations  for 
village  officers  file  such  nominations 
with  the  Village  Clerk,  who  has  bal¬ 
lots  pr  epaired  for  the  election  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  and  party  affiliations  of 
all  candidates  who  have  secured  nom¬ 
inations. 

Unincorporated  Villages. 

Most  of  Long  Island’s  villages  are 
unincorporated  and  have  no  form  of 
local  government  such  as  incorporated 
villages  have.  Unincorporated  vil¬ 
lages  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Town  Board  of  the  town  in  which  they 
are  located. 

The  fact  that  a  village  is  not  incor¬ 
porated,  however,  does  not  make  it 
necessary  that  it  get  along  without 
local  improvements.  There  are  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  town  law  under  which 
a  district  may  become  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  such  im¬ 
provements  as  water  supply,  sewer  sys¬ 
tems,  sidewalks,  street  lighting,  fire 
department  and  garbage  disposal. 

Areas  in  which  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  installed  are  known  re¬ 
spectively  as  water,  seweir,  sidewalk, 
lighting,  fire  and  garbage  districts. 
These  districts  are  established  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Town  Board,  which 
causes  the  improvements  to  be  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  cost  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  is  charged  against  th©  prop¬ 
erty  benefited. 

In  addition  to  the  districts  men¬ 
tioned  above  there  are  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  the  schools  are  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  town. 

Wherever  fiire  companies  are 
deemed  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  property,  the  Town  Board  can  ap¬ 
point  any  number  of  men  to  form  a 
fiire  company.  Each  company  formed 
shall  organize  by  the  election  of  a 
captain  and  a  clerk  and  shall  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec¬ 
essary.  The  electors  in  a  fire  district 
can,  at  a  special  meeting  called  for 
the  puirpose,  vote  to  expend  money 
for  the  purchase  of  fire-fighting  ap¬ 
paratus  and  for  land  and  building  in 
which  to  house  the  apparatus,  and 
such  purchases  are  charges  against 
the  district  to  be  collected  as  a  tax 
against  the  property  in  the  district. 
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TAKING  PART  IN  POLITICS 


Many  women  will  not  be  satisfied 
to  take  only  a  passive  part  in  the 
work  of  the  government  of  their  vil¬ 
lage,  town,  city,  State  or  Nation. 
Many  of  them  will  experience  a  de¬ 
sire  to  seek  public  office  or  take  an 
active  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
party  which  best  represent  their  ideas. 

Party  organizations  and  party  lead¬ 
ers,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  throw  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  new 
voters,  for  the  women  of  the  State 
hold  a  massive  balance  of  power, 
which,  if  thrown  in  any  undue  pro¬ 
portion  to  any  one  party,  would  great¬ 
ly  disturb  the  present  status  of  the 
various  parties. 

Women  holding  offices  in  the 
Woman  Suffrage  organizations  will 
undoubtedly  receive  recognition  from 
the  parties  on  the  theory  that  they 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  as  or¬ 
ganizers,  have  somewhat  of  a  follow¬ 
ing  among  the  new  voters  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  organization  will  follow  the 
leader. 

Many  women  will  undoubtedly  se¬ 
cure  offices.  There  are  thousands  of 
appointive  offices  in  all  branches  of 
the  Federal,  State,  city  and  county 
service,  and  some  of  these  are  looked 
upon  as  very  choice  “plums”  to  be 
distributed  to  the  “faithful”  who  have 
been  active  in  working  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  party. 

Boards  of  Elections  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  certain  representation  of 
women  on  them.  The  work  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  boards  is  somewhat  te¬ 
dious,  but  the  compensation  for  serv¬ 
ices  is  considered  generous.  Appoint¬ 
ments  to  these  positions  are  considered 
as  a  mark  of  recognition  for  services  in 
the  party’s  interest. 

The  majority  of  elective  offices 
carry  along  with  them  one  or  more 
appointments  to  less  important  posi¬ 
tions,  the  appointments  to  be  made 
by  the  party  elected  to  office.  Speak¬ 
ing  in  a  general  way,  the  appoint¬ 
ments  are  the  means  furnished  to  an 
elective  officer  of  rewarding  those 
who  have  aided  him  and  his  party  to 
secure  control  of  that  office  in  particu¬ 
lar  and  the  administration  in  general. 
The  party  backs  up  the  candidate  to 
insure  his  election,  and  he  then  sup¬ 
ports  the  parly  by  making  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  those  who  are  politically  in¬ 
clined  and  seek  appointments  in  re¬ 
turn  for  party  work. 

It  may  be  found  desirable,  in  order 
that  the  amount  of  patronage  to  be 
passed  out  to  the  men  as  in  the  past 
will  not  be  diminished  to  too  great  an 
extent,  that  new  appointive  positions 
be  created  designed  especially  lor 
occupancy  by  women. 

Studying  Our  System  of  Government. 

The  number  of  women  who  will 
want  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 


will  undoubtedly  be  small  compared 
to  the  number  who  will  want  to  gain 
a  better  insight  into  the  principles  of 
our  government  and  how  these  prin¬ 
ciples  are  carried  out  in  the  adminis¬ 
trations  as  now  conducted. 

This  book  gives  an  outline  of  these 
subjects,  but  the  amount  of  additional 
knowledge  that  can  be  gained  is  almost 
unlimited.  The  woman  who  retains  all 
the  information  contained  in  this  book 
will  have  a  greater  amount  of  ready 
data  concerning  our  political  institu¬ 
tions  than  the  average  man. 

Every  man  as  well  as  every  woman 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
process  of  evolution  of  the  rights  of 
citizens.  A  good  reading  course  on 
the  subject  which  should  make  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  on  those  not  al¬ 
ready  well  acquainted  with  them 
would  include  the  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  great  charter  of  English  Lib¬ 
erty  signed  by  King  John  in  1215; 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  is  the  great  charter 
of  American  Liberties,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Important  Books. 

Voters  in  New  York  City  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  Charter  of 
the  City  of  New  York,*  granted  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  Although 
quite  a  lengthy  document,  it  is  filled 
with  matters  of  vital  interest  to  all 
voters.  All  persons,  in  order  to  be 
intelligent  voters  in  the  city,  should 
have  at  least  read  it. 

All  State  laws  have  been  compiled 
under  related  headings  and  published 
as  “The  Consolidated  Laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.”  Included  in 
the  Consolidated  Laws,  which  com¬ 
prise  six  substantial  volumes  and  an¬ 
other  volume  containing  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  index,  are  the  Election  Law, 
County  Law  and  Village  Law.  All 
bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  which 
have  become  laws  are  included  in  this 
compilation  under  their  respective 
subjects,  and  may  be  easily  consulted. 
The  Consolidated  Laws  were  issued  in 
1909,  and  all  amendments  to  them 
since  that  time  are  included  in  the 
session  laws  issued  annually. 

The  Legislative  Manual,  issued 
annually  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
a  veritable  mine  of.  information  on 
matters  concerning  New  York  State 
affairs.  It  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
who  sometimes  have  an  extra  copy  or 
so  for  distribution. 

The  Congressional  Handbook  is  a 
similar  document  published  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  Congress,  and 
contains  much  matter  of  interest 
concerning  the  National  Government. 

A  valuable  and  extensive  compen- 

*Eagle  Library  No.  119,  for  sale  at  The  Eagle 
and  its  branches.  Price,  50  cents. 
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dium  of  information  concerning  the 
City  of  New  York  and  its  many 
branches  of  government,  as  well  as 
general  information  of  the  Nation  and 
State,  is  included  in  the  Eagle  Almanac, 
issued  annually  by  The  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle. 

The  1918  edition  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  has  been  compiled  with  the 
end  in  view  of  aiding  the  new  army  of 
women  voters. 

All  laws  made  by  any  Legislature 
are  subject  to  interpretation  by  the 
courts,  so  that  no  matter  how  well 
versed  a  person  may  be  on  any  laws 
concerning  elections  or  any  branch  of 


government,  or  the  Federal  or  State 
Constitution  or  city  charter,  a  person 
cannot  truthfully  claim  to  have  pos¬ 
session  of  all  information  on  these 
subjects  unless  he  or  she  has  also 
studied  all  decisions  by  the'  courts 
which  have  been  called  to  interpret 
the  various  chapters,  sections  and 
paragraphs  of  everyone  of  these  doc¬ 
uments. 

The  field  is,  therefore,  such  a  wide 
one  that  probably  this  booK  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  cover  the  subject  of 
the  theory  of  voting  and  government, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  new 
women  voters. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(From  the  1018  Edition  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac.) 


In  the  United  States  women  now  possess  suf¬ 
frage  on  equal  terms  with  men  in  13  States  and 
Territories.  They  are  as  follows,  with  date  of 
inception:  Wyoming,  1869;  Colorado,  1893; 
Utah,  1896;  Idaho,  1896;  Washington,  1910;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1911;  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Kansas,  1912; 
Alaska,  1913;  Montana  and  Nevada,  1914;  New 
York.  1917. 

Following  table  gives  some  data  on  Suffrage: 
Eighty  yrs.  ago  women  could  not  vote  any¬ 
where,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Sweden, 
and  in  a  few  other  places  in  the  old  world. 

1838 — Kentucky,  school  suffrage  to  widows  with 
children  of  school  age. 

1861 — Kansas,  school  suffrage. 

1869 — Wyoming,  full  suffrage. 

1875 —  Michigan,  Minnesota,  school  suffrage. 

1876 —  Colorado,  school  suffrage. 

1878 —  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  school  suffrage. 

1879 —  Massachusetts,  school  suffrage. 

1880 —  New  York,  Vermont,  school  suffrage. 

1883 — Nebraska,  school  suffrage. 

1887 — Kansas,  municipal  suffrage;  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona  and  New 
Jersey,  school  suffrage;  Montana,  taxpaying 
suffrage. 

1890 —  Oklahoma,  school  suffrage. 

1891 —  Illinois,  school  suffrage. 

1893 —  Connecticut,  school  suffrage;  Colorado, 
full  suffrage. 

1894 —  Ohio,  school  suffrage ;  Iowa,  bond  suffrage. 
1896 — Utah,  Idaho,  full  suffrage. 

1898 — Minnesota,  library  trustees;  Delaware, 
school  suffrage  to  taxpaying  women;  Louisi¬ 
ana,  taxpaying  suffrage. 

1900 —  Wisconsin,  school  suffrage. 

1901 —  New  York,  taxpaying  suffrage,  local  tax¬ 
ation  in  all  towns  and  villages  of  State. 

1903 — Kansas,  bond  suffrage. 

1907 —  Oklahoma,  new  State  continued  school 
suffrage  for  women. 

1908 —  Michigan  women  taxpayers  to  vote  on 
questions  of  local  taxation  and  granting  of 
franchises. 

1909 —  Ginter  Park,  Va.,  taxpaying  women,  a 
vote  on  all  municipal  questions. 

1910 —  Washington,  full  suffrage;  New  Mexico, 
school  suffrage;  New  York,  women  in  alt 
towns,  villages  and  3d-class  cities  vote  on, 
bonding  propositions. 

1911 —  California,  full  suffrage. 

1912 —  Oregon,  Arizona  and  Kansas,  full  suffrage. 

1913 —  Illinois  has  presidential  and  municipal 
woman  suffrage. 

1914 —  Missouri,  State  vote  opposed;  Nebraska, 
opposed;  Ohio,  opposed;  Nevada,  Montana 
voted  for  suffrage. 

1915 —  Woman  suffrage  amendments  were  sub¬ 

mitted  to  voters  in  1915  in  N.  J.  (Oct.  19), 
and  in  Penn.,  N.  Y.  and  Mass.  (Nov.  2).  It 
was  defeated  in  all  4  States.  The  vote — 1st 
figure  against,  2d  figure  for:  N.  Y.,*  732,770, 
544,457;  N.  J.,  184,390,  133,282;  Penn., 

1916 —  June  5,  Iowa  voted  no  on  woman  suffrage 
441,034,  385,348;  Mass.,  295,939,  162,492. 
amendment.  Nov.  7.  W.  Va.  voted  about  2 
to  1  against  suffrage  amendment.  So.  Dak. 
voted  against  suffrage  56,351,  for  51,687. 

1916 — After  sweeping  the  State  in  the  primaries 
in  Aug.,  Miss  Jeanette  Rankin  was  elected  at 
the  Nov.  election  as  1  of  the  2  congressmen- 
at-large  from  State  of  Montana.  She  Is  1st 


woman  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  Her  term 
began  Mar.  4  ’17. 

1916—  The  Dem.,  Rep.,  Prog.,  Soc.  and  Prohib. 
national  platforms  all  contained  suffrage 
planks. 

1917 —  New  York  voted  yes  on  suffrage  by  more 
than  100,000  majority. 

1917 — Maine  voted  no  about  2  to  1. 

1917- — The  legislatures  of  the  States  of  R.  I., 
Mich.,  Neb.,  No.  Dak.,  O.  and  Ind.  gave  presi¬ 
dential  suffrage  to  women.  In  Ind.  it  was 
taken  away  by  a  court  decision.  In  Ohio  it 
was  sent  to  the  voters  on  a  referendum  and 
taken  away. 

1917 — Arkansas  legislature  gave  to  women  vote 
in  presidential  primaries  as  well  as  municipal 
suffrage. 

1917 — North  Dakota  and  Nebraska  gave  women 
municipal  suffrage.  Ohio,  Florida  and  Tennes¬ 
see  gave  municipal  suffrage  in  some  cities. 

Suffrage  Legislation. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  met  on  Dec. 
6,  1915,  the  1st  measures  introduced  were  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  U.  S.  Constitution,  abol¬ 
ishing  sex  as  a  qualification  for  voting.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Mondell  of  Wyoming  (Rep.),  Raker 
of  Calif.  (Dem.)  and  London  of  N.  Y.  (Soc.) 
introduced  identical  amendments  in  House  on 
Dec.  6;  and  on  Dec.  7,  Senator  Sutherland  of 
Utah  (Rep.)  introduced  amendment  for  the 
Congressional  Union,  and  was  followed  by 
Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado  (Dem.),  who  in¬ 
troduced  the  measure  for  the  Natl.  Amer. 
Woman  Suffrage  Assn.  The  5  amendments 
were  identical,  being  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment.  They  were  not  voted  on  in  either 
branch.  To  become  law,  this  amendment 
must  pass  House  and  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  must  then  be  ratified  by  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  several  States.  If  a  State 
.legislature  votes  “Yes,”  it  cannot  change  its 
vote.  If  it  votes  “No,”  it  may  reconsider  and 
(thereafter  vote  “Yes.” 

This  amendment  was  voted  upon  by  1914 
Congress,  receiving  a  majority  of  1  in  Senate, 
but  not  requisite  two-thirds  vote;  the  vote  being, 
Senate  35  for,  34  against.  House  174  for,  204 
against. 

Favorable  report  on  the  resolution  providing 
for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  made 
formally  to  the  Senate  on  .Sept.  15,  1917,  by 
Senator  Jones,  of  N.  M.,  as  ch.  of  the  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Comm.  In  the  House  of  Rules  Comm, 
reported  a  resolution  favoring  app.  of  a  Woman 
Suffrage  Comm,  and  on  Sept.  24,  1917,  by  a  vote 
of  181  to  107  the  House  voted  to  establish  such 
a  comm. 

When  the  Congress  convened  in  Dec.,  1917, 
an  effort  was  made  by  opponents  of  the  measure 
to  keep  the  resolution  from  the  new  Woman 
Suffrage  Comm.,  but  on  Dec.  18,  1917.  by  7  more 
than  a  %  vote,  the  House  sent  the  resolution  to 
the  comm.,  and  the  Rules  Comm,  agreed  to 
bring  it  before  the  House  for  a  vote  on  Jan. 
10,  ’18. 

The  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  to  the 
Federal  constitution,  providing  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Jan.  10,  ’18,  by  274  to  136.  Division  as  follows: 
For — Dem..  104;  Rep.,  1&5;  miscellaneous,  5. 
Against — Dem,,  102;  Rep.,  33;  Prog.,  1. 
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GRAVEL  ROOFING  A  SPECIALTY 

Steel  Portable 
Buildings 

Fireproot 
Garages 

Telephone 
Bedford  29 

William  Buchanan 

488  to  490  Sumner  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Boody,  McLellan  &  Co. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Orders  Executed  for  Cash  or  on  Margin 


Preparedness  in  the  home  means,  first  of  all, 
a  modern  all  Gas  Kitchen — a  kitchen  in 
which  food  can  be  cooked  efficiently  and 
economically. 

Install  a  Gas  Range  and 
be  prepared  for  comfort 

Keep  your  kitchen  cool  and  clean.  Cook 
with  Gas  and  do  away  with  the  annoyance 
of  kindlings  and  ashes. 

Our  showrooms  contain  a  complete 
display  of  Gas  Ranges,  Water  Heaters, 
and  other  labor  saving  devices.  All  that 
is  new  and  convenient  is  represented. 
Visit  your  nearest  Gas  Office  and  inspect 
these  Gas  Appliances. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 


o  028  001  obi  i 


Manufacturers  Trust  Company 


-Member  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 


774  and  776  Broadway,  corner  Sumner  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
84  Broadway,  corner  Berry  St.,  Brooklyn 
1459  Myrtle  Avenue,  corner  Bleecker  St.,  Brooklyn 

Capital  $1,000,000 


NATHAN  S.  JONAS,  President 


S.  B.  KRAUS,  Vice-President 
CHARLES  FROEB,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  K.  DICK,  Vice-President 
JULIUS  LIEBMANN,  Vice-Pres. 


JAMES  H.  CONROY,  Secretary  J.  C.  NIGHTINGALE,  Cashier 


WM.  L.  SCHNEIDER,  Asst.  Secy 
NORMAN  B.  TYLER,  Asst.  Secy 


REUBEN  W.  SHELTER,  Asst.  Secy 
HENRY  C.  VON  ELM,  Asst.  Secy 


FRED’K  W.  BRUCHHAUSER,  Asst.  Secy 


Board  of  Directors 

ALEX.  D.  SEYMOUR,  Chairman  of  tne  Board 


A.  N.  BERNSTEIN,  Insurance. 

JAMES  H.  CONROY,  Secretary. 

MARTIN  DERX,  Men’s  Furnishings. 

J.  HENRY  DICK,  Retired. 

WILLIAM  K.  DICK,  Vice-President. 
CHARLES  FROEB,  President  German 
Savings  Bank. 

BERNARD  GALLAGHER,  Retired. 
GEORGE  P.  JACOBS,  George  P.  Jacobs 

NATHAN  S.  JONAS,  President.  ✓ 
RALPH  JONAS,  of  Jonas  &  Neuburger, 
Lawyers. 

S.  B.  KRAUS,  Wholesale  Paints. 
VICTOR  A.  LERSNER,  Comptroller 
Williamsburgh  Savings  Bank. 

MAX  LEVY,  M.D. 

JULIUS  LIEBMANN,  S.  Liebmann’s  Sons. 


LEON  LOURIA,  M.D. 

CHARLES  LYON,  Proprietor  Depart¬ 
ment  Store. 

J.  ADOLPH  MOLLENHAUER,  Retired. 

LOUIS  NEWMAN,  of  Broom  &  Newman, 
New  York  City. 

H.  B.  SCHARMANN,  Retired. 

JOHN  H.  SCHUMANN,  President  Moller 
Schumann  Company. 

ARTHUR  S.  SOMERS,  Treasurer  Fred  L. 
Lavanburg  Company,  President  Sum¬ 
ner  Savings  Bank. 

M.  B.  STREETER,  Streeter  &  Denison. 

WILLIAM  P.  STURGIS,  President  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Williamsburgh. 

WILLIAM  H.  VOGEL,  William  Vogel 
&  Bro. 

AARON  WESTHEIM,  Retired. 


Offers  to  Depositors  Every  Facility  Which  Their  Balances,  Business 
and  Responsibility  Warrant. 


Appointment  Solicited  as  Executor,  Guardian  or  Trustee 


